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one of the painter's best, was ' The Last of the Garrison : ' this 
being a dog which alone had survived the siege, and is repre- 
sented lying down among the debris of a place that shows all 
the results of a hostile attack. Another was a life-size portrait 
of that liberal Art-patron, C. Mansel Lewis, Esq., standing on 
the seashore by the side of his favourite horse and some dogs ; 
a well-painted example of manly portraiture. The ' War Time ' 
gained a medal at Philadelphia. 

Our space is already exhausted, so that we can only name the 
artist's subsequent works exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
the date of these is so comparatively recent that they must be 
tolerably fresh in the recollection of our readers, especially as the 
subjects themselves were very attractive. In 1876 he sent a 



duck and frog picture, called ' A Stern Chase is always a Long 
Chase,' and ' Pallas Athene and the Swineherd's Dogs.' Last 
year he contributed ' A Legend of St. Patrick ' and * Lazarus.' 
There are many other works by this painter in existence which 
have not appeared in public, but which we cannot even enumerate. 
Apart from the subject of some of Mr. Riviere's pictures, we 
have nothing but praise to award to them. They show fidelity 
to Nature and careful studentship in Art ; and there is a gran- 
deur iiv his wild animals not difficult to recognise. But he does 
manifest injustice to himself when he causes the spectator to turn 
from certain of them, as we have seen people do, with a heavy 
and saddened sigh at the painful character of his themes. 

James Dafforne. 



ABOUT MONOGRAMS 




"HEN we remark how monograms are now strictly 
connected with the customs of fashion, we might 
suppose that they were an invention of modern 
ingenuity ; yet such is not the case — they can be 
traced almost as far back as writing itself. Fancy, 
love of brevity and perhaps of originality and mys- 
tery, the difficulty that writing presented to the 
earliest civilised nations : such were, it is probable, a few of the 
reasons that suggested the use of monograms. Not to say any- 
thing of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, many of which are, as far as 
we can judge, but monograms, the Greeks marked with these sym- 
bols all their sculpture, medals, and coins ; those engraved on coins 
indicating especially the name of the city where they were struck. 
In republican Rome there is hardly any consular coin that does not 
bear the monograms of the consuls in power. Olibrius Claudius 
Hermogenianus Olibrius had his monogram engraved on medals, 
which, hanging from golden chains, ornamented the breasts of his 
slaves. 

With Christians the monogram became not less a common orna- 
ment. The letters P X were employed as Christ's monogram, or 
" Chrismon," from the very beginning of Christianity (Fig. 1) ; as 
a monogram of the Redeemer we may also consider the combina- 
tion I H S, which later on was adopted instead of the one above. 
The tombs of primitive Christians were often distinguished by mono- 
grams only, in order to save the living members of the family of 
the deceased from the wrath and persecution of the pagans ; and 
a number of mosaics, seal-rings, or "pastoral rings," as they are 
called, bear witness to the fact that bishops and pontiffs began to 
use at an early date monograms as their signature. In the infancy 
of written language the initial was used as a symbol, and the mo- 
nogram is a distinctive mark that enhances the present value of 
some early coins ; in later times, when private argosies conveyed 
merchandises to quays on distant shores, the packages frequently 
bore the monograms of the consigner. Often a brevity of con- 
struction was employed that indicated a variety of letters by a few 
lines ; in some each letter was distinctly made out. 

During the Middle Ages the monogram was again added to the 
architectural ornaments of every kind of building, and there was 
hardly a castle or abbey, private dwelling or public edifice, the 
door of which had not carved upon the keystone the monogram of 
its founder or lord. The oldest monument of this kind is, per- 
haps, the monogram of Childeric, the fourth king of the Gauls, 
which, half destroyed by time, is nevertheless still to be seen on a 
stone of the chapel of St. Eloy, an abbey erected in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. In the palace of Theodoric the Great 
at Ravenna, built in the sixth century, the columns have a very 
intricate monogram carved on the pediment, the form of the letters 
being altered according to the needs of ornamentation. Charle- 
magne disguised his signature under a very ingenious monogram, 
which included all the letters of his name (Karolus), as seen in Fig. 
2. This is the oldest monogram of a sovereign we have seen on 
written documents, and its form— that of a cross— attests the piety 
of the great monarch. This monogram may be found in several of 
his papers ; the one presented in our cut is from a letter to Pope 



Leo III., dated 800, and preserved in the archives of the Vatican, 
wherein Charlemagne thanks the Pope for having conferred upon 
him the rank and title of Emperor of the West. In the Liber 
Mirabilis it is stated that the emperor founded as many abbeys as 
the letters of the alphabet then known, and presented each with a 
reliquary in the shape of a letter. Letter A fell to the lot of the 
Abbey of Conques ; it is the only one remaining, and is well known 
to archaeologists under the name of " Charlemagne's A," the letter 
being still preserved with other no less curious objects in the trea- 
sury of the abbey.* 

Pen and Sword were by no means good friends for a long time. 
As is generally known, noblemen and sovereigns thought it deba- 
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Fig. 2. 



sing to soil their fingers with ink, and honourable to have them 
stained with blood ; so many of them signed their papers with the 
hilts of their swords, or with a sign-manual, as in the case of 
Richard II., the unworthy son of the "Fair Maid of Kent" (1366- 
1400). The sign-manual of this prince, as given in Fig. 3, is at- 
tached to a paper concerning the surrender of Brest, which is to 
be found among the Cottonian MSS. Fig. 4 presents a facsimile 
of the monogram" of Henry IV. (1 366-141 3), "the king who main- 
tained with his sword what with his sword he had won," as it ap- 
pears in an order by him for the apprehension of poor Lady De 
Spencer and her children, also preserved in Cotton's collection. In 
connection with the three following kings of England, we must say 
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that their monograms defy all understanding no less than if they 
were Egyptian hieroglyphics. The monogram of Henry V., the 
hero of the battle of Agincourt, as shown by Fig. 5, is to be seen 
in several documents in the British Museum. That of Henry VI., 
to whose weakness are chiefly attributed the Wars of the Roses, is 
taken from a paper dated from Kenilworth (Fig. 6), which forms 
part of the collection of Mr. Upcott, of London ; and that of 
Henry VII., whose aim in early life was the acquisition and reten- 
tion of the crown, and afterwards the accumulation of superflu- 



* See u Observations Critiques sur le Tresor de Conques," Mdmoires de la Societe 
des Antiquaires de France, vol. xxviii. 
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ous treasures, as illustrated in Fig. 1, .s taken from a MS. m the 
Cottonian collection, containing instructions to an ambassador. 
Paul Lacroix, in one of his magnificent books on the Middle Ages, 
oives another monogram of this sovereign, which we have repro- 
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Fig. 6. 



duced in Fig. 8. From what is intended to represent a bush of 
hawthorn in blossom, surmounted by the royal crown, the letters 
H R (Henry Rex) ingeniously hang. Our ninth illustration is the 
monogram of. George Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
for fifteen years the faithful keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
yet received praise for the manner in which he discharged the 
odious duty. It is copied from the Lansdowne MSS., 34 f., 1. 





Fig. 8. 



In Italy, monograms were common in the thirteenth century as 
architectural ornaments, and, among painters, carvers, and engra- 
vers, as signatures. Many were very ingenious, as shown by speci- 
men 10. This is the sign with which Dosso Dossi, a painter of 
great merit, though little known, owing to the small number of his 
works, was wont to distinguish his paintings. As the engraving 
shows, it is composed of two crossed bones intersected by a D ; 





Fig. 9. 



Fig. 10. 



as " bones " in Italian is translated ossi, the painter's monogram is 
comprehensible. Yet, when we think of the endless disputes con- 
cerning the genuineness of thousands of paintings, and of the frauds 
which resemblance of monograms made possible, we are inclined 
to regret that painters ever adopted this system of signing their 
works. Specimen No. 11, representing both the signature of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and that of Luca de Vere, caused many of the 





Fig. 12. 

inferior drawings of the latter to be sold as etchings of the former, 
and vice versa. 

Among the objects worthy of attracting the attention of any curi- 
osity-seeker, the admirable bindings executed in Italy and in France 
during the fifteenth and the sixteenth century certainly occupy a 
prominent place. Many of those immense volumes are ornamented 



with the coat-of-arms of the owner in the centre of the cover, in 
gold and silk embroidery, and with his monogram at the corners 
and on the back of the book. Specimen 12 represents the mono- 
gram of Cardinal Mazarin, the shrewd successor of Richelieu in 
the government of France, and the favourite of Anne of Austria, 
Queen of France ; it is embroidered on the books of his library, 
several of which now enrich the great National Library of Paris. 

The missals made for kings, queens, and cardinals, often gifts to 
them, bore the double monogram of the donor and of the high 
personage to whom they were presented. The splendid prayer- 
book of Queen Anne of Bretagne, made at Tours, with an art that 
modern miniaturists try in vain to approach, offers a striking in- 
stance of this kind of work. Every page of the book is orna- 
mented with the letter A and an L, the initial of King Louis XII., 
her husband, diagonally opposed at the four corners ; and the A is 
found again at the end of the book, formed by the unfolding of a 
ribbon. 

Two curiosities of this kind exist in the National Library of 
Paris, which we could not well omit to mention. The first is a 
manuscript in folio formerly belonging to the library of Jean, Duke 
de Berry, which, containing nine hundred volumes, was, at the 
time, deemed to be one of the richest in the world. In miniature 
on the front page of this book the duke is portrayed in his charac- 
ter of cardinal, being received on the threshold of paradise by St. 
Peter. Among the ornaments that surround it are two miniatures, 
one of which repeatedly represents a bear in various attitudes, and 
carrying the flag of France between his teeth ; while the other, 
alternated with the former, represents a swan wounded in the 
breast, also portrayed in various attitudes. These miniatures are 
connected by means of a monogram composed of the letters "V E, 
of which it has been impossible to divine the meaning with cer- 
tainty, no less than as regards the motto " Le Temps Venia" that 




Fig. 13. 

surmounts it. This beautiful monogram has been adopted by 
King Victor Emanuel. 

On the prayer-book offered by J. Talbot to his wife Margaret of 
Beauchamp, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, at the time of 
their marriage, and now in the possession of M. Rame, of Ren- 
nes, the dedicatory miniature represents Talbot on his knees, and 
his patron, St. George, standing near him. Opposite him is Mar- 
garet Beauchamp, also kneeling, and having her patron saint by 
her side. Between the two groups the Virgin Mary is seated on a 
throne, holding the child Jesus in her arms. Above this minia- 
ture of wonderful workmanship are the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the Talbots and Warwicks, interlaced by a chain of daisies (in 
French, marguerites), which, after enclosing the picture; displays 
beneath it, in the centre, the simple but elegant monogram illus- 
trated by Fig. 13. 

In the Museum of Cluny is a painting on wood by King Rene, 
Count of Anjou and of Provence, in which he has portrayed him- 
self and Queen Jeanne de Laval, his wife, at the foot of a St. Mary 
Magdalen. From the branch of a tree, on the right of the paint- 
ing, is hanging an escutcheon in the form of an R, in which the 
three other letters of his name are ingeniously entwined, so as to 
form a pretty four-lettered monogram. Rene had a decided taste 
for arts ; but, as a prince, he was always unable to retain except 
for a very short time the several kingdoms which came into his pos- 
session at different periods, so that in Provence, in order to signify 
that some one has lost immediately what he had acquired, even at 
present they say, " He has kept it as long as King Rene kept his 
kingdoms." He was deservedly surnamed the " Good ; " and his 
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name is still so fresh in the memory of the inhabitants of Provence 
that in 1823 — that is, three hundred and forty-three years after 
his- death— there was erected a statue to him by the city of Aix. 

Among the monograms of historical importance for the names 
they represent are foremost those of the two great rivals of the 
sixteenth century, Francis I. and Charles V. The monogram of 
the former, as indicated in Fig. 14, shows an F formed by a co- 
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Fig. 14. 



Fig. 15. 
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lumn supporting a piece of entablature, embroidered on a ground 
of ermine woven with golden lilies, the coat-of-arms of the Bour- 
bons, the whole being enclosed by a knotted golden rope. It is 
still to be seen on some curtains in the castle of Chambord. The 
monogram of the latter king (Fig. 1 5), which is too plain to need 
description, is engraved on a chip, or check for card-playing, in the 
collection of the Baroness Rothschild. The monogram of Henry 
II. and Catherine de' Medicis, his wife, formed by the letters C C H, 
as indicated in Figs. 16 and 17, are both yet to be seen in the cas- 
tle of Fontainebleau ; the first carved on the furniture of the room 
called after the name of that terrible woman, and the second painted 
in gold on a handsome fruit-dish of porcelain from Sevres. In con- 
nection with King Henry II., we cannot forbear mentioning a mono- 
gram composed of the letters D D H, which bears witness to his 
great love for Diana de Poitiers, though he was thirteen when she 






Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 19. 



was thirty-one years old. The piece of furniture on which it is 
carved might unfold a great tale, and we would mention it, if the 
clasped hands that, stretching forth from the clouds, hold down 
the monogram (Fig. 18) were not sufficient token of a love that 
ended only with life. 

History is a chain, the links of which cannot be broken. After 
speaking of beautiful Diana de Poitiers, how can we pass in silence 
Louis de Breze, who married her at the age of thirteen, and was 
for eighteen years her husband ? His monogram, as illustrated by 
Fig. 19, is beautifully carved on the mausoleum she had erected 
to his memory in the cathedral at Rouen. How, to go further, 
could we overlook the monogram of the man who, from the most 
deplorable condition, raised France to the summit of splendour 
and glory— the monogram of Armand Cardinal de Richelieu, which 
is sculptured on his tomb in the Church of the Sorbonne (Fig. 
20) ? And, having mentioned the great, perhaps the greatest, 




Fig. 20. 





Fig. 22. 



statesman, why should we not give the monogram (Fig. 21) of his 
enemy, Anne of Montmorency,* the great Constable of France, 
executed as a rebel by the cardinal's order ? Justly should his ini- 
tials be crossed by a sword, for a sword was never more ably 

* This monogram is still preserved in gilded letters on some window-glasses of the 
castle of Ecouen. 



handled, except perhaps by Charles de Choiseul, Count du Plessy- 
Preslin, Marshal of France, whose monogram is represented by 
illustration Fig. 22. This cavalier commanded nine armies, won 
forty-seven battles, captured fifty-three fortresses, and received 
thirty-six wounds. Who would contest his right to form his mono- 
gram of two branches of laurel, a sword, and a crown ? 

Not all monograms give the initial or initials of the person 
adopting them, but often only a conventional letter. Constable 
Oliver de Cloisson, for instance, assumed as his monogram an M, 
which has for a long time puzzled the archaeologists. This letter 
may be seen on the enamelled bricks of the pavement in several 
rooms of his palace, as well as on his seal, appended to a paper 
bearing the date 1370, and to several other objects belonging 
to him. Recently it has been discovered that the Parisians, to 
thank him for the support he gave to several of their petitions to 
King Charles VI., distinguished him with the popular title oi Mon- 
sieur Misericorde (" Mercy ") ; and he, justly proud of the name 
bestowed upon him fry his countrymen, readily adopted it. To 
this kind of monograms belongs that of Anne of France, daugh- 




Fig. 23. 





Fig. 25. 



ter of Louis XL, and married to Peter II. of Beaujeu, Duke of 
Bourbon, which she assumed when chosen by her father to govern 
France, with the title of regent, during the minority of Charles 
VIII. The meaning of the letters I M, that form her monogram 
(Fig. 23), is Je maintiendrai (" I will maintain "), and was in- 
tended to express the conservative policy she would pursue, and 
to which, in fact, she was faithful throughout her term of govern- * 
ment. We are also enabled to give the real monogram of this 
princess and her husband, as it appears sculptured on the wood- 
work of the castle of Moulins, their favourite residence. The two 
letters P A (Fig. 24) are joined by a branch of blooming roses, an 
emblem of the happiness in which they lived, sheltered as they 
were from the storms of life by an enduring and protecting love. 
A third instance of conventional letter monograms is afforded by 
Fig. 25. The S, pierced by an arrow (at that time called in the 
French language also trait), seen in the cut, gives, in the form of 
a pretty rebus, and according to its pronunciation, the full name 
of Gabrielle d'Estrees, the unfortunate lover of Henry IV. of 
France. On the eve of ascending the throne she died of poison 
instilled into an orange. Her death was due to the jealousy of the 
queen, from whom Henry was about to be divorced, and also to 
the fanaticism of his confessor, Rene Benoit, with whom the 
queen did not shrink from concluding the bargain for her rival's 
death. This monogram is yet to be seen on some furniture in the 
royal residence of Fontainebleau. 

The National Library of Paris possesses an. album of drawings 
by Francis Merlin, seneschal of Queen Mary Elizabeth's household, 
some of which are veiy curious and interesting. The Pater Noster 
may be found here written in twenty-nine languages, and illustra- 
ted by beautiful miniatures. Among other fancy drawings in the 
collection there are nine ear-rings disposed three by three, each of 
which bears in the centre a monogram consisting of three or four 
letters, interwoven with perfect taste and symmetry. If this were 
not deemed sufficient to prove that jewels, whose ornamentation 
was taken from the alphabet, were then, and have been long after- 
wards, in fashion, we can mention the exceedingly noteworthy neck- 
lace on exhibition at the Louvre Museum, in the Apollo Gallery, 
the links of which are formed by monograms composed of the let- 
ters CDS. It is also positive that Henry III., the fickle prince 
who fell by the poniard of the Dominican friar Jacques Clement, • 
admired and wore necklaces of this description. A painting of ■ 
the Venetian school, belonging to the sixteenth century, in the 
same museum (portrait of a woman, No. 517), confirms the fashion. 
This woman's head is wreathed with a diadem, the front of which 
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is stamped by a monogram A C, having on both sides another 
formed by the letters B I, arranged in the shape of a cross. The 
portrait of a woman, marked No. 7,371, shows ear-rings which are 
but monograms made of the letters B D G, and a necklace and 
bracelets composed of similar ornaments. Most elegant are the 
monogram ear-rings typified by illustration Fig. 26, now in the 
museum of Prince Torlonia, at Rome. The S is lormed of two 
golden feathers, joined at the centre by a diamond ; and the A, of 
gold wire, twisted as a rope. We would like to see the fashion 
resumed, as we cannot imagine anything more suitable as ear- 
ornaments. This illustration represents the monogram of Sophia 
Arnould, a celebrated actress of the opera, born in Paris, 1774, in 
the same room where the Huguenot Admiral Coligny died, mur- 
dered in that ever-infamous night of St. Bartholomew. Sophia 





Fig. 26. 



Fig. 27. 



Arnould was perhaps the wittiest woman that France — nay, the 
world — ever produced, and her bon-mots 'are still eagerly listened 
to by the amateurs of anecdotes and jokes. 

Among the historical monograms we have been enabled to col- 
lect the following are worthy of notice : that of Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy (1396-1471), a prince whom Erasmus did not hesitate to 
compare with the greatest men of antiquity, and Ysabeau (Isabel) 
of Portugal, his worthy wife (Fig. 27) — this simple monogram is 
engraved on a silver cup, now in the private museum of King Vic- 
tor Emanuel at Turin ; that of Pope Sixtus V., the only man 
the " Virgin Queen " Elizabeth of England was willing to marry, 
had it been possible, as the only one she acknowledged to be supe- 
rior to herself. This monogram, as shown in Fig. 28, is carved on 
his sepulchral monument in Rome, as well as on a chair preserved 
in the Vatican, and pointed out to the visitor as that on which he 
sat while at work. The great victim of the French Revolution is 
represented by illustration Fig. 29. As may be seen, the mono- 
gram of Louis XVI. is ornamented with a branch of olive-tree, 






Fig. 28. 



Fig. 29. 



Fig. 30. 



the symbol of peace, and a palm-leaf, the emblem of martyrdom, 
set in the form of St. Andrew's cross. Does it not seem to tell 
the story of the king's whole life, as well as his character, and to 
have been suggested by one of those unerring presentiments that 
foretell man's future ? The last of the monograms of the French 
kings which we can present is that of Louis Philippe I. of Orleans 
—the last, we hope, of French kings. It is enamelled in gold (Fig. 
30) on a glass bottle used for toilette purposes/which, strangely 
enough, was bought and used for the same purpose by the Com- 
munist Count Rochefort. In what hands it passed, when the 
property of the great editor of the. Lanterne was sold by the 
government, we are not able to say. It is certain, however, that, 
sooner or later, this monogrammed bottle, too, will meet the fate 
of its fellows. The historical importance of all the monograms 
given thus far is, however, outdone by our cut Fig. 31— the simple 
initial of Napoleon I.-" the N that made the world tremble ! " 
As the engraving shows, it is carved on the standard presented by 
Napoleon to the Imperial Guard when he crowned himself emperor, 
and is still preserved in that temple of the French glory, the Hotel 
des Invalides. 



A few more specimens of celebrated women's monograms will 
complete our list. Anne of Austria, mother of King Louis XIV., 
second in wickedness to none of the French queens, with the ex- 
ception of Catherine de' Medici, adopted an A surmounted by a 




Fig. 3i. 

crown ; its illustration (Fig. 32) is taken from a glass that is now 
in the Troyes Museum. Louise of Savoy (1476-1532), mother of 
Francis L, the high-minded woman who saved France when her 
son, taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, deemed that, honour 
excepted, all had been lost, is well worthy of a place in our sketch. 
As illustration Fig. 33 shows, her monogram is an L between two 





Fig. 32. 



Fig. 33. 



wings. The wings, it is said, allude to an accident with which she 
met in her early youth, and from which she was miraculously 
saved by the intervention of angels. 

The monogram of Queen Marie Antoinette is shown by Fig. 34, 
as it is carved in the iron balustrade of the staircase leading to her 
private apartment in the Petit Trianon, Versailles. The history of 





Fig. 34- 



Fig. 35- 



this martyr is too well known and too sad for us to indulge in re- 
marks about her life. And here is another martyr— Countess du 
Barry, who, when the Revolution overthrew the throne, and num- 
berless were the noblemen forced to seek refuge in England, with 
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an admirable spirit of charity went thither to bring her diamonds 
—all she had left of her former wealth — to the needy refugees. 
On her return to France she was seized and sentenced to death, 
after a mock trial, " for having conspired against the republic by 
dressing in mourning, when in London, on account of the tyrant's 
downfall." Her simple monogram, as given in Fig. 35, is ena- 
melled on a Sevres plate of her household, now in the possession 
of the King of Italy. Fig. 36 is an illustration of the monogram 
of the ex-Empress Eugenie, as it appeared on a note from her to 
the late Duke de Morny. 
We cannot bring our historical notices to a close before speaking 




Fig. 36. 



Fig. 37. 



of two more species of monograms. Fig. 37 bespeaks the device 
monogram, which has been widely in use when mottoes and em- 
blems were almost inseparable from aristocratic names. Our 
engraving represents the monogram and device of Pope Leo X. 
For the sake of symmetry the L is doubled and elegantly inter- 
twined with an X, from which hangs the device — a yoke, with the 
motto " Suave " — sweet to bear. 

The second of the above-mentioned species embraces what we 
would call the " full-name monograms," of which Figs. 38 and 39 
are specimens. Illustration 38 is taken from one of the rare silver- 
tooled book-covers in the famous Libri collection, and gives the full 
name of its original owner, Henri Croy. If some of my readers 
are no longer familiar with this name, let them be reminded that 
he was a gentleman of Charles V.'s household, and has remained 
celebrated in history as the most disgusting type of a courtier, and 
the most servile of them. Of the many anecdotes with which his 
name is connected, the following will give a striking idea of the man : 




Fig. 38. 

Charles V. one day asked of him, " Sire of Croy, what time is it ? " 
" Any time that pleases your majesty," replied the courtier, bow- 
ing to the ground. But from the consideration of this slavish 
spirit, let us contemplate a free man— one of those men who 
should never die— Garibaldi, whose name is presented by mono- 
gram 39, as it was engraved by an English artist on one of the 
many presents that the hero received from his friends the English. 
With this name we end our list of historic monograms, and pro- 
ceed to consider some of the principles and rules that enter into 
the construction of these devices. 

During the eighteenth century the progress made in scrip-writ- 



ing induced the elegant-curving cipher, whose flowing curves, now 
congenial, now opposed, interlace and entwine in a manner which 
gives an artist of feeling a pleasure in their construction ; but to 
the ordinary observer their common resemblance precludes identi- 
fication, unless distinctly marked by accessories or by colour, which 
is impossible on small fields, on silver articles, or precious stones; 
and the consequence is, that few attempt to decipher them. This 
defect has lately stimulated discriminating taste to lessen their use, 
though more artistic in themselves than the printed-letter mono- 
grams. We cannot forbear recommending, however, their employ- 
ment ; the fault being more of the artist that draws them than of 
the ciphers themselves, for, if the draughtsman be a good one, 
complication will not interfere with their clearness and intelligibil- 
ity. We recommend them particularly to ladies ; their graceful- 
ness, which is the result of curves, being more in keeping with the 
gentleness of the female sex than the angular form of the printed 
letters that enter into the composition of monograms. Complica- 
tion, if not excessive, is not opposed to aesthetic pleasure — quite 
the reverse. "' It provokes the curiosity of the spectator," Charles 
Blanc says, " and rouses him to an investigation which promises . 
to be of interest. Alexander, great as he was, when he cut the 
Gordian knot, only acted like a rough soldier ; had he been any- 
thing of an artist he would have attempted to resolve by other 
means than the sword the graceful problem of that complication 
which is a charming irony in Art, and so familiar to the Orientals." 
The monogram, however, is now received with universal favour 
as the form most capable of satisfying the want, and giving a plea- 
sing expression to every phase of individual taste and fancy ; it is 
capable of a great variety of design, and offers facilities for so 
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many different combinations of the same letters that no two per- 
sons with the same initials need have the same monogram, and 
almost endless differences may arise under the treatment of a 
lively and fertile imagination. 

" There is no decoration in the works of Nature or in the inven- 
tions of man," writes Charles Blanc in his charming book " L'Art 
de la Parure," "which does not owe its birth to one of the origi- 
nating principles of Art — namely, repetition, alternation, symme- 
try, progression, and balanced confusion ; or else to one of these 
secondary causes : consonance, contrast, radiation, gradation, and 
complication ; or, lastly, to a combination of either all or some of 
these different elements, which finally lose themselves in a pri- 
mordial cause — the origin of the movements of the universe, order." 
These principles find thorough application in monogram-drawing. 
A monogram should, in an ornamental or quaint form, convey, ■ 
without obscurity to the inquiring eye, the initials employed. Loose 
or too lightly-connected letters have no claim to any other name 
than that of initials. Among the historical monograms illustra- 
ting our article the reader will find some specimens of this kind,- 
and his taste will tell him directly that, however important his- 
torically, they are inartistic. A real monogram, as the etymology 
of the word suggests, should be, as far as possible, the continua- 
tion of only one line, made as if it were by a single stroke of the 
pen, as is seen in Figs. 40 and 41, and nothing is for certain pur- 
poses more elegant than this simplicity; or, at least, eveiy letter 
should be either part of, or so intertwined with, the others as to 
present a strict connection and an artistic ensemble, consistent with 
the law of unity, never to be lost sight of in Art. Fig. 42, which 
we have taken from Barclay, illustrates well this point : there is a 
monogram of five letters, F W D L R, which would be otherwise 
very elegant, and yet is spoiled by the exceedingly light connection 
of the L with the other letters ; nobody can tell by what miracle . 
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that letter does not fall, isolated and unsupported as it is By 
comparing this illustration with that presented by Fig. 43 the fault 
appears even more striking. There are the same letters, but what 
a beautiful unity results from their strict connection ! 





Fig. 42. 
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The law of symmetry is to be essentially respected in drawing 
monograms. A monogram without symmetry, or, at any rate, 
without a latent balance, would appear to us one-eyed or halting, 
and so would offend our sight. Be it either the result of parallel 
lines or be its effect heightened by alternation, the design of a 
monogram must be symmetrical, because the eye likes to find, 
either in the intersection of the dominant lines or in a central 
figure, the median line and the diagonals, if the figure is rectangu- 
lar ; or the points of convergence of its rays, if it is circular. We 
have insisted on this point because we see this field of Art per- 
vaded by a ludicrous tendency to give free vent to the most irregu- 
lar whims, and to call them monograms. The peculiar form of 
some of the modern letters renders it often very difficult to pre- 
serve symmetry without doubling and reversing one of them, as in 
the monograms of Richelieu and King Louis Philippe. In the ma- 
jority of cases no fault can be found with it. Yet we would have 
the expedient limited to necessity, for the additional letter has 
really no meaning ; moreover, it may leave a doubt as to whether 
it is an actual initial or only a trick of art. If the doubling and 
reversing of a simple letter become needful, why not introduce 
each of the other letters a second time, and so form a double 
monogram ? Thus no room would be left for perplexity. By 
having recourse to other than the Roman alphabet this evil is 
often avoided ; the various construction of alphabets in the mid- 
dle ages facilitates this end. The majority, and particularly the old 
Saxon and Gothic, are graceful, and allow a liberty of treatment, 
a variety of flowing lines and curves, of which modern printed let- 
ters are utterly incapable ; and we cannot but recommend their 
employment, not from veneration to antiquity, but from their ele- 
gant appropriateness to symmetrical figures and ornamental effect. 
We cannot imagine anything prettier than monograms 44 and 45, 
drawn for us by Mr. Whitehouse, the best monogrammist in this 
country, and the well-known designer of the William Cullen Bry- 
ant vase. This artist, too, is very partial to the use of old alpha- 
bets m the drawing of monograms ; and, indeed, their employment 
might be found objectionable only inasmuch as some persons 
would be unable to decipher them. We are glad to acknowledge, 
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letters are perfect nonsense, and show actual want of element- 
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ary Art, besides being often but a cause of confusion. The sub- 
jects selected to illustrate with practical instances the abuse of 
doubled letters (Figs. 46 and 47) have been suggested by a publi- 
cation descriptive of the Chambers Institute of Peebles of Lon- 
don, from which we infer that a prominent portion of the decora- 
tive art of that building is formed by puzzling monograms. The 
letters supposed to be conveyed by the apparent O I of specimen 
46 are I C C ; and the other 0, with its elegantly-intertwined con- 
tents, is a doubled C gracefully encircling W H. Who does not 
see that here repetition is utterly superfluous, and damages rather 
than enhances the aesthetic beauty of the monogram ? Symmetry 
could have been obtained by lengthening the arms of a single C 
until they nearly closed, thus preventing its becoming a muddle. 

The natural phenomena of optics have taught us a science of 
which the genius of ornament has made an art. Perspective al- 
ways produces a delightful illusion in designs of monograms. As 
in painting it would be absurd to relegate the principal figure to 
the second or third plan of a painting, so in drawing a monogram 
it would be ridiculous to assign the most prominent place to the 
letters of minor importance, and make almost invisible the chief 
initial— that of the family name. We could never repeat suffi- 
ciently, "Bring the most prominent letter to the front," to which 
purpose progression affords the most suitable means. In order to 
augment the importance of the central letter, the eye should be led 
up to it by an increasing and decreasing progression which makes 
us better realise its proportions, by indicating, so to speak, the suc- 
cessive efforts through which the artist has arrived at its produc- 
tion. The family letter should occupy the median line of the 
monogram, be as much discovered as possible, and, in one word, 
be so contrived as to strike the eye before and more than all the 
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others. Simplicity, if the other letters are much ornamented, or 
vice versa, and opposition of colours, will easily lead to this re- 
sult ; but this remark falls rather under the heading of contrast 
than of progression. Circles and rectangles are decidedly con- 
trasting forms : the law of contrast is applicable in the highest 
degree to monogram-drawing— rectangles, circles, and triangles, 
being the natural shapes of the various letters of the alphabet. 
The contrast, however, to be allowed in monograms should always 
be subject to a certain gradation and proportion, and only as far as 
is consistent with the fundamental principle of rendering their im- 
portant parts more prominent, and the whole more brilliant. In 
monograms carved or engraved on jewels contrast is obtained by 
the juxtaposition and alternation of colours, and by the opposition 
of smooth, burnished surfaces with dull ones, and plain with striped 
or granulated surfaces, or by the alternation of red and yellow gold, 
and still better of gold and platina, or gold either in its natural 
colour or green, with little stones, among which diamonds and 
rubies occupy the first place. We advocate, above all, monograms 
in relief of gold and platina, particularly for certain kinds of jew- 
els — as gentlemen's watches. Enamelled monograms are most 
elegant, but best suited to ladies' jewels, especially watches and 
lockets. A good artist has in the colours produced by the oxides 
upon enamel the richest palette imaginable. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that black and white, acting as opposition colours, or 
achromatics, as they are styled, can be introduced when desired, 
but, we would suggest, only in fine lines, either to refresh the eye 
and soften the violence of other contrasts, or " to give the work 
the piquant relief that a grain of pepper adds to food," as Charles 
Blanc says, when taking into consideration enamel-work generally. 
We consider the alternation of different stones in the same letters 
inartistic, but we admit it as consistent with the rules of Art to 
make up a letter of diamonds, for instance, and another of rubies. 
Pearls are generally too liable to drop out ; yet on jewels made to 
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order, by a conscientious and skilful jeweller, pearl monograms, 
too, can be safely worn, and undoubtedly they look very pretty. 

Although order is the sovereign law of the decorative arts, and 
symmetry is its best expression, confusion may also play a useful 
part in ornament, and even become an equivalent of order itself, 
for a monogram should be easily, but not too easily, deciphered. 
" A fine disorder is often an effect of Art," says Boileau ; and Na- 
ture had shown it in a thousand ways before the French writer set 
down the remark on paper. But it is essential to state that, in this 
connection as in others, confusion should be balanced by a latent 
equilibrium and harmony running through all the ornaments com- 
posing the monogram. Excess, however, should be carefully 
avoided: if ornaments require the aid of a magnifying-glass to 
be clearly seen the eye is fatigued, and no aesthetic feeling is 
aroused. Without clearness of design the richness of detail is only 
embarrassing and puzzling ; it becomes an encumbrance instead 
of a decoration. The most sober simplicity should be followed in 
engraving and cutting letters on small fields like rings, &c. ; 
watches and lockets, having larger fields, bear naturally with more 
complication and confusion ; but here, again, we must repeat : 
"Beware of excess; simplicity is always the greatest source of 
beauty." 

In no other work of Art is it perhaps so necessary to make vari- 
ety consistent with unity as in monograms. For this reason, the 
draughtsman, jeweller, &c, should always avoid mingling letters 
of different styles. It is not uncommon to see emanate from the 
hands of those who have much to learn, ciphers enclosing in their 
graceful arms an initial belonging to the formal Roman alphabet, 
or some of these supporting with stolid masculine uprightness the 
more bending mediaeval. Intermixture of styles in the letters com- 
posing a monogram is as ridiculous as it would be to see a man 
with a Louis XIV. wig covered with the silk hat of our times. 
An instance of incongruity of this kind is afforded by the so-called 
"Napoleon's cipher," composed of a Roman N enclosed by a 
doubled and reversed L in script letters. The French artist made 
it as a caricature of the taste of that sovereign, as well as of the 
political medley of good and evil of which his government was 
composed. But people took it up in earnest, and made it fashion- 
able for a while. 

Two more rules should be strictly followed in making a mono- 
gram : first, it should be adapted to the object on which it is to 
appear ; and, second, it should agree with the character and sex of 
the person whose name it is intended to represent. Nothing is 
more absurd, for instance, than to see on a jewel in the Renaissance 
style engraved a monogram in old Saxon letters, or on a Japanese 
object a fancy modern one. This is not art ; it is simply mingling 
the Hebrews with the Samaritans, as they are wont to say in Italy. 
In everything no ornamental detail should be at variance with the 
main features of the object whose beauty it is supposed to enhance. 
Some styles of jewels are scarcely suited to monograms ; at any 



rate, they should harmonise with the peculiar style of the object 
on Egyptian mo?iiles, for instance, let the monogram nicely ap- 
proach the hieroglyphic, and so on. It is equally absurd to have 
the same monogram on objects as widely different as note-paper 
and a watch or medallion. Let the monogram on the former be 
simple, made by one or two strokes of the pen, and in imitation of 
handwriting : let the monogram on jewels rise to a higher standard 




Fig. 48. 

of ornamentation. What can be done with a single stroke of the 
pen is seen in monograms Nos. 40, 41, 44, 45, and particularly by 
No. 48, which plainly and elegantly gives the letters D E L R. 

Not every flower becomes everybody. The device that suits a 
bishop cannot be appropriated to a young girl; let, therefore, the 
monogram be in keeping with the sex and character of the person ; 
let it be heavy, severe, and simple, for old and demure people, and 
be light, gay, and even fanciful, for the young. As regards mono- 
grams on jewels even more discrimination is required, particularly 
if they be formed of stones. In Europe, and especially in Italy and 
France— certainly the queens of taste — diamonds are scarcely worn 
by young ladies,' and we think the limitation a wise one, for dia- 
monds are too showy to be consistent with the modesty that should 
always characterise young ladies' attire. If girls were permitted to 
wear diamonds, by what ornaments would married ladies be dis- 
tinguished ? Let, therefore, the monograms of young ladies on 
jewels, if stones be called into requisition, be but of pearls and 
turquoises — the emblems of poetry and purity. 

The monogram, when possible, should have a meaning ; that is, 
should be made of such materials as to recall somewhat the name 
of the person it represents. We have seen a pretty monogram 
representing a pot of roses formed by an R, the initial for Rose 
(the Christian name of the young lady), and by a W constituting 
the form of the vase, and a doubled and reversed P, which ele- 
gantly stood for the vase's handles. Another ingeniously repre- 
sented the name of Hawthorne by means of branches of hawthorn 
in bloom. Suggestiveness, it should be borne in mind, is one of 
the greatest attractions Art possesses. 

Maurice Mauris. 



FETES ATDUSSELDORF. 




URING a recent visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany to the neighbourhood of Diisseldorf 
to witness the autumn manoeuvres, their Majes- 
ties accepted an invitation from the Art Club of 
Diisseldorf, known as the " Malkasten," to a 
grand fete given in their honour. Some years 
back, it will be remembered, the Diisseldorf Aca- 
demy of Painting celebrated the fiftieth jubilee of its foundation, 
and the Malkasten Club — which is a purely artistic body, com- 
posed of the students and professors of the Academy, and the 
many eminent painters living in the town — was intrusted with the 
organization of a series of fetes, lasting three days, which will long 
be remembered on the Rhine for the thoroughly artistic spirit infused 
into the pageantry of the occasion. Since then the club has stood 
preeminent in Germany for these displays. Nor is the reputation 



gained by the artistic fraternity in this direction to be wondered 
at if it be borne in mind that a " Malkasten-Fest " is conceived 
and elaborated with as careful an eye to the correctness of cos- 
tume in the clothing of its historical processions, as learned an 
observance of the laws of composition in the arrangement of its 
tableaux, and as refined a sense of the harmonious blending of 
masses of colour in its sumptuous decorations, as the eminent ar- 
tists selected to arrange these difficult matters would bestow upon 
the elaboration of a fresco or the minutiae of an historical painting. 
But the fete of this season eclipsed all previous efforts of the club, 
and for the edification of their imperial guests the painters of Diis- 
seldorf may be congratulated upon having produced an entertain- 
ment almost as picturesque and gorgeous in its effect as that me- 
morable masque arranged by the Earl of Leicester for the surprise 
and amusement of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle. 



